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find himself part of the scheme of auto-suggestion by which an
old one justifies his existence. And when the latter was Sir
William Temple, the amateur philosopher, the wise old
Polonius in retirement, the M. de Norpois of his age, the
pressure must have been intolerable. No philosophy is more
suspect than the Epicurean, in spite of its attraction for waning
powers. For the doctrine that pleasure is the absence of pain,
that happiness can only be found by practising moderation in
a garden, is contrary to all we know of the nature of the passions,
and, like Christianity, is provocative enough to instil a deep
contempt for self-deception into those who have to listen to it
constantly preached, and to behold it as inconstantly practised.
It is interesting to note that Swift wrote his grim "Resolutions
when I Come to be Old" at Sir William Temple's, and that he
mentions in his obituary of Stella that c'she understood the
Platonic and Epicurean philosophy and judged very well the
defects of the latter." One of the most curious of these is that
it is the essayist's creed, favouring mild eccentricities and
apologies, the fear of life, and the enumeration of one's posses-
sions. It must have been through too close an acquaintance with
the style of Sir William Temple (a style essentially false, for it
revealed not what he felt but what he would like to feel) that the
prose of Swift was precipitated into its rightful form; vigorous,
mature, lucid, and earthy. One wonders how many times he
heard the sage repeat "a good plum is certainly better than an
ill peach," and the phrase beginning "when all is done, Human
Life is, at the greatest and the best, but like a froward child,"
which still hoaxes so many as it goes ringing down the
anthologies.
But if Swift learnt his horror of the betise, his hatred of
pretensions, at Moor Park, he also underwent an emotional
disillusionment. It is clear that at first he warmly admired and
liked Temple and suffered agony from the slights which that
spoilt and peevish mediocrity put upon him. He must at last
have felt that he was being deliberately kept down; that
Prospero was afraid of Caliban; that the world punished
sensibility as unjustly as it repressed intelligence. "Don't you
remember," he writes to Stella, "how I used to be in pain when